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through intelligent control the whole creation may be, and should be, 
made to move. Meliorism is the cause he maintains over against the 
false " perfection " of absolutism. In such a scheme the office of mind 
is evidently a capital one. Consciousness is described as a state of a 
part of a highly organized, or " major, center." It is that part of the 
center which, so to speak, shines " in its own light," the " light " being 
the heightening of function due in part to the center's superior organiza- 
tion, partly to the struggle which always goes on between centers that are 
in contact when their equilibrium is destroyed, as, for example, in the 
brain cells under nervous stimuli. This struggle involves mutual " in- 
vasions and penetrations." Sensation is the spoil of such an " invasion " ; 
it is the sharing on the part of the " major center " in the subconscious 
experiences of a multitude of " minor centers " in the cortex, the nerves, 
etc. It is never complete; the appropriated activities are always partial 
and confused — the mere surface of the processes involved — so that per- 
ception is rather a " show " of reality than an accurate representation 
of it. 

Quite objective as is the book in the main, in its epistemology the 
writer unfortunately construes his term " center " as though it were a 
circle, the circumference (*'. e., the limit) thereof being the salient fea- 
ture for thought. Somehow all things are known to be mental facts, 
though how a characteristic shared by all alike could be distinguished is 
not suggested. It is laid down as the fundamental proposition, that 
" appearances, as aspects of my sentient experience, appear " — an idealist 
assumption that presents us with the subject-matter of inquiry all neatly 
classified and labeled in advance of inquiry ! It is matter for regret that 
the author did not keep to the logic of his chosen term " center," make 
the implied circumference coincide with the ever-expanding confines of 
the universe of knowledge, and show that the traditional epistemological 
firmament, which so generally shuts in the idealist, is really open sky, 
penetrable and penetrated in myriad ways by cosmic activities. It is to 
be regretted, also, that he did not give more space to the discussion of 
the evidence for immortality, instead of resting the case on the one prin- 
ciple of persistence of type. To this end some of his argument for 
palingenesis through a plurality of earthly lives might profitably have 
been spared. Yet in the main the reader will find much of just dis- 
crimination and apt characterization in these well-printed pages with 
their fresh literary style — for example, his description of the significance 
of God to the plain man, in the discussion of the " God-who-is-to-be " — 
much, too, that is suggestive and intellectually stimulating in the way of 
alert inquiry and up-to-date metaphysical speculation. 

Columbia University. Wm. Forbes Cooley. 

L'Evolution, Doctrine de Liberie. F. Leenhardt. Foyer Solidariste. 

Saint-Blaise et Eoubaix. 1910. Pp. 155. 

As the title suggests, this work purports to present the evidence for 
the conception of evolution as a doctrine of liberty as opposed to that 
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theory which designates it a doctrine of necessity and materialism. Build- 
ing upon the results of science, it seeks to harmonize these with the facts 
of moral life. Part I. is concerned with the conception of evolution 
necessitated by the examination of the biological sciences. Part II. dis- 
cusses the nature of ethical evolution, evolution in the moral life of man. 

An historical study of the idea of evolution in embryology shows that 
the first conception of necessary development was modified upon a closer 
knowledge of the facts, so as to include a factor of initiation, a certain 
original activity. The realization of a plan in the development of the 
embryo is in part subordinated to the conditions in which the realization 
takes place. Embryonic development appears as a repetition, but as a 
repetition with accidents. 

The consideration of the conception of evolution in phylogeny with 
the assistance paleontology shows the same necessity for positing an ele- 
ment of initiation. The development from a germ as a necessary process, 
as the realization of a plan must give way in the face of such phenomena 
as recoils and arrested developments and allow for elements of contin- 
gency. Religious tradition is in harmony with the conclusion that there 
exists a factor in the development of life which may be called liberty. 
Creatures not only develop organically from within outward, but become 
one of the factors of their own development. 

In response to the objection to the idea of beings deprived of reason 
taking part in their own creation, the author resorts to a study of certain 
facts in comparative anatomy considered in their relation to physiology. 
The order followed in the formation of beings in the past presents a cer- 
tain parallel to a hierarchy of observed functions. Inferior animals are 
in direct relation to their environment. The development of a nervous 
system and the formation of an organ which centralizes something of all 
the functions of the nervous system permits an activity which is not 
directly in response to the environment. The preponderance of the hemi- 
spheres in vertebrates is significant, since the hemispheres are the organs 
of activity which may be called spontaneous, that is, not provoked by the 
exterior environment, but is in response to interior solicitations; in a 
word, psychic. Paleontological life becomes significant when it is con- 
sidered as the means to the formation of an organism containing the 
stored-up and transformed impressions of ages, an organism which is more 
highly developed, autoactive, an organism which reaches its climax in a 
being capable of reflective liberty. 

Ethical evolution takes its point of departure with the advent of an 
animal conscious of himself, a personal animal. The dominant trend of 
this evolution is effort towards independence, towards the formation of an 
activity conscious of itself and absolutely master of itself, otherwise the 
moral nature of man. Ethical evolution is the characteristic of the devel- 
opment of humanity as psychical evolution was found to dominate the 
evolution of mammals. But the evidence tends to show that this evolu- 
tion is not directed in a straight line, according to a preconceived end, 
but is marked with discordances and contingency. The powers that man 
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creates, such as intelligence, science, civilization which should be instru- 
ments for self-direction, can be applied to contrary ends. This deviation 
is seen to possess significance and value when it is viewed as a result of 
the power of choice in man. It is this liberty which is the source of the 
origin of the sentiment of responsibility, the characteristic tract of the 
development of humanity. The future of humanity is uncertain. It may 
proceed from an abnormal group in such conditions as were created by a 
man master of himself, Jesus ; the contrary is also possible. But the end 
of terrestrial humanity arises from human liberty. 

In conclusion we may say that the work does not appear to offer any- 
thing especially new in the way of a contribution. It leaves the problem 
of the relation of initiation with the mechanical conception untouched. 
This question may suggest itself as fundamentally involved in the whole 
investigation. 

Savilla Alick Elkus. 

Munich. 

Theorie des Principes de L'Absolu. Henry Eoulleaux Dugage. Paris, 

Plon-Nourrit et C ,e . 1909. Pp. ix + 58. 

This little book is remarkable for the naive manner in which it handles 
complex problems and the easy assurance with which it effects the transi- 
tions of the argument apparently oblivious of traditional difficulties 
therein suggested. 

It proposes to cast aside every philosophical system and upon the basis 
of a single certainty, by means of rigorous analysis alone, to deduce the 
principle of existence, the absolute. It is " an inquiry into the principle 
which reason must deduce from the first principle of consciousness, con- 
sidered as the only basis of certitude, in order to conceive itself and the 
universe." The primary fact which reason necessitates is consciousness, 
self -consciousness (Je suis). Descartes's error consisted in admitting 
other original absolutes than this single subjective one. Part I. discusses 
the principle of knowledge, " Je suis." 

Analysis shows that this fact of self-consciousness involves the exist- 
ence of the universe. " I exist and with me all the universe." Part II. 
is concerned with the principle of being (That which I am). The notions 
of time, space, matter and cause, while objective in the sense that thought 
asserts them, are subjective. They are the points of support, the limits of 
existence, " which consciousness creates itself in order to conceive itself." 

The argument then proceeds to the deduction of a universal conscious- 
ness. " To the universal object which each consciousness conceives corre- 
sponds the universality of these individual consciousnesses." The laws of 
nature are the same for all individuals. This fact requires the existence 
of a universal consciousness. The innumerable beings which compose the 
universe " are only the emanations of this unique thought." Individual 
consciousnesses are simply points of view of a single consciousness. 

Part III. passes to the deduction of the principle of morality, " That 
which I am to others." Thought is not only conscious, it is energy and 



